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In modern urban folklore, just as the motorway has replaced the forest as the location of 
danger, so the maniac hitch-hiker is replacing the werewolf. But the idea of 'man-into-wolf' 
retains its hold on the imagination, as the continuing interest in werewolf films proves. 
Ordinary wolves, too, arouse public and media terror if they escape. Why this human fear of 
the wolf? 

The feud between humans and wolves has a long history. Before mankind's systematic 
attempts to exterminate it, the grey wolf was a tremendously widespread predator: it was 
found all over North America; in Europe it roamed from Britain south to Spain; from Europe 
it extended east to Russia, China and Japan. Thanks partly to the extensive use of strychnine 
in the nineteenth century, grey wolves are now virtually extinct in the New World, apart 
from in Alaska. In Europe and Asia a comparable though slightly less drastic decline has 
occurred. To understand why humanity is so hostile to the wolf, we must remember what a 
wolf eats. Normally its prey consists of large, hoofed beasts - the ungulates: caribou, bison, 
antelope, deer, moose, elk. When these are scarce the wolf turns either to small mammals 
such as mice and rabbits, or to man's domesticated herds - cattle, sheep and goats. It is the 
fact that, since the Neolithic period, human beings have kept live-stock which has brought 
them into conflict with the wolf. 

It is no surprise, then, that in classical antiquity we find numerous references to wolves as 
cruel predators. Plutarch tells us that 'the Athenians were from of old great enemies of 
wolves, since their country was better for pasturage than for growing crops'. The Athenian 
politician Solon introduced a law that 'the man who brings in a wolf is paid five drachmas; 
for a wolf-cub, one drachma'. Wolves became proverbial for their cruelty, which is why 
Orestes (in Aeschylus' Libation Bearers) says: 'Like a raw-minded wolf, our character, which 
we get from our mother, cannot be placated'. And of course already in Homer the wolf is a 
cruel and deadly adversary, as in this description of the Myrmidons from Iliad 16: 

(they were like) wolves 

who tear flesh raw , in whose hearts the battle fury is 
tireless , who have brought down a great horned stag in 
the mountains , and then feed on him, till the jowls of 
every wolf run blood, and then go all in a pack to drink 
from a spring of dark-running water, lapping with their 
lean tongues along the black edge of the surface and 
belching up the clotted blood: in the heart of each one is 



a spirit untremuious, but their bellies are full and 
groaning. 


The mythology of wolves 

When it comes to myth, though, we cannot just say 'wolves symbolize cruelty 1 and leave it 
at that. The true picture is more complex. In fact, two particularly interesting qualities are 
attributed to wolves in Greek stories: they are cooperative , and they are outsiders. 

You might say that a story about wolves co-operating does 10 more than reproduce the 
observed fact of wolf-packs. But myth takes the point far beyond 'reality 1 . One ancient 
source reports that when wolves cross a river, 'they fasten their teeth on one another's tails, 
and then breast the stream, and swim across without harm or danger'. Nice as it would be 
to believe this, a zoological colleague of mine says he is not aware of any actual wolf 
behaviour of this kind. Nor is it true that, as another ancient writer claims, when two wolves 
coincide at a kill, 'they share it equally'. In reality, there is a definite non-equality about wolf 
behaviour at a kill: the cubs get first bite, then come dominant animals (i.e. those high up in 
the lupine equivalent of a pecking order), and so on down the line. In myth this very 
hierarchical arrangement comes out as a story about equal, and co-operative, sharing. 

Plenty of tales show us the wolf as an 'outsider', marginal or excluded from society. This is 
probably why Dolon - the tricky night-spy of Iliad Book 10 who operates in the no man's 
land between Trojans and Greeks - wears a wolfskin. But the clearest example of the link 
between 'being a wolf' and 'being an outcast' is the eerie legend of Lykaon, the cannibal of 
Wolf Mountain. 

A mystery casserole 

Lykaon's father was Pelasgos, the first man who lived in Arcadia. Pelasgos introduced certain 
aspects of civilization to the people of Arcadia, including shelters against the weather and 
clothes made from sheepskins. Lykaon continued the civilizing process: he founded a city 
and instituted games in honour of Zeus. So just and pious were men at this time that they 
ate at the same table as the gods. But at heart Lykaon ('The Wolf) was wicked. At Zeus' altar 
on Mount Lykaion ('Wolf Mountain') he killed and cooked a human being; according to one 
version, he served the stew up to Zeus. As a consequence, humans were for ever banned 
from sharing a table with the gods. Lykaon's personal fate was worse still: he was banished 
not only from society into the wilds, but also from the human condition. Zeus turned him 
into a wolf. 

But this is barely half the story of Wolf Mountain, since in antiquity - so it was said - a rite 
of cannibalism was practised there. Pausanias in his guidebook (2nd c. AD) refuses even to 



discuss the matter, but Plato speaks of a rite in which human innards are mixed with parts 
of other animals, and the person who tastes the human flesh turns into a wolf. Now 
anthropologists have recently become more and more sceptical about reports of 
institutionalized cannibalism: too often they happen 'in the next village' or 'until just before 
you came to visit us'. The Greek archaeologist who dug the site at the beginning of this 
century found no human bones; and it has been pointed out that only a very few people are 
going to know exactly what is in the casserole - the power of suggestion will do the rest. 

Can we, though, make any more progress with understanding the ritual itself? Here we do 
get some help from Pausanias: 'They say that after Lykaon someone was always turned into 
a wolf at the sacrifice of Lykaian Zeus - but not for his whole life; because if he kept off 
human meal when he was a wolf he turned back into a man after nine years; if he tasted 
human flesh, he stayed a wild beast for ever'. Here there are two things to notice. (1) 
Wolfishness and cannibalism are again linked - eat human flesh and you forfeit your 
humanity. (2) Myth and ritual are alike in many respects, but one way in which they differ is 
that myth makes 'explicit' what in ritual is 'implicit': so in the Lykaon myth the change to a 
wolf is permanent and irreversible; in the ritual it is temporary and potentially - reversible. 

Nine years in the wilderness 

The ritual has further ramifications. Our last major source of information is the Natural 
History of the elder Pliny (1st c. AD). He relates that a member of a certain family was 
chosen by lot, left all his clothes on an oak tree on Mt. Lykaion, swam across a pool, went 
away 'into a remote area' and . . . turned into a wolf. After nine years - provided he had 
eaten no human meat - he swam back across the pool, took up his clothes, and resumed 
human shape. Stripping-off-clothes marks in a strongly visual way the transition from 'inside 
humanity' to 'outside humanity' which the ritual embodies. And swimming-across-a-pool is 
another symbol of the boundary between the wolfish and human states. 

But what was the 'point' of the ritual? And what was the significance of the period spent 'in 
the wilderness'? One popular suggestion is to regard it as a type of initiation of young men 
into adult Arcadian society. On this view, before they became fully-fledged citizens, they 
were obliged - like their Athenian and Spartiate contemporaries - to undergo a period of 
separation from society, as 'wolves', i.e. persons temporarily designated as 'outsiders'. The 
only problem - at least, to me it seems a problem - is the period of nine years, mentioned 
by more than one source. If we take it at face value, and if we take the ritual as applying, at 
least originally, to all the young men of a particular age, then we have to give a reasonable 
answer to the question, 'What were they doing for those nine years "in the wilderness"?' 
This may sound like a naive question, but sometimes naivete is just what is required. In fact 
my own view is that, if we want to read the ritual of Mt. Lykaion as an initiation ceremony 
for a whole group of young men, then we must either assume that those 'nine years' are a 



mythical exaggeration of a much shorter period, or explain how in a viable real-life 
community a lot of young Arcadians could be 'outside society' for such a long period. 


Zoology and folklore 

I was suggesting (before we made our detour to Wolf Mountain) that there are two 
important kinds of role which wolves play in Greek myths and rituals: they are cooperative, 
and they are outsiders. Myths and rituals pare down the complex reality of the animal to 
these two principal aspects, which (along with the assumed cruelty of the wolf) become 
central themes for use in stories and in ritual acts. This is not to say, of course, that ancient 
perceptions of the wolf were limited only to these two categories. Ancient folklorists and 
ancient zoologists (the distinction is very far from being a hard-and-fast one) report many 
other diverse data about wolf biology and behaviour. Nevertheless, even such a careful 
observer as Aristotle is influenced by traditional patterns of thought when he comes to 
frame questions and to give answers. At one point he speaks of the wolf as 'noble, wild and 
scheming', while at another he asserts that 'it is only lone wolves which eat men, not wolves 
in packs'. 

Here Aristotle joins in a controversy which still rages (and will presumably continue to do so 
until we have exterminated every last wolf), namely: do wolves eat people, and if so, under 
what circumstances? The truth seems to be that, while rabid wolves will bite at random, 
normally wolves are too terrified of humans to attack them even when hungry. But Milo of 
Kroton, the famous athlete, might have disagreed - at least if we believe Pausanias' account 
of his death: 'They say he was killed by wild beasts. Somewhere in the Krotonian territory he 
came across a tree of dry wood split open and held with wedges. It came into Mile's head to 
put his hands inside the tree; the wedges slipped and Milo was held in the tree, and the 
wolves found him. These beasts are abundant in the territory of Kroton. That was the death 
Milo died.' 

A case of the bite being worse than the bark? 
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